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S.A. requests seat at Board of ‘Trustees table 


By Martin Villanueva 
Lifestyle and Entertainment Editor 


During their weekly meeting on the 
last Tuesday in January, the Student 
Association at St. Michael’s College 
passed a revised resolution aiming to 
place a student representative onto 
the 29-member Board of Trustees. 
The resolution is the next step in the 
SA’s continuing effort to form a more 
structured line of communication 
between the Board and the student 
government. 
“It’s a step towards transparency,” 

said President Sophie Adams, ’18, 
of the resolution. “It’s also a step to- 
wards involving the Board in the day 
to day life of the College.” 

Eight and a half percent of polled 


independent colleges and universities 


over language which read “Whereas, 
the lack of student input, despite the 
existence of a resolution requesting 
student involvement and participa- 
tion on the Board of Trustees, has 
persisted and lead to significant 
changes made in campus life that 
have negatively affected the entire 
student body without consultation.” 
“Frankly, I was floored. There 
was no resolution that had been 
put before the Board of Trustees,” 
said Chairwoman of the Board of 
Trustees, Mary Kate McKenna ’80. 
The resolution in question allegedly 
passed through the Student Senate 
during the 2013-2014 school year 
according to Adams, but was never 
presented to the Board of Trustees. 
It can be found archived with other 
passed resolutions in the SA office, 


the decisions discussed within meet- 
ings would be a complicated process. 
“Confidentiality is a huge issue,” 
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as a more legitimate force for change 


within the College community,” 
While McKenna acknowledged 
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reported voting student representa- but had no date or name attached. added President Neuhauser, “It [a her accessibility to the heads of the : : 
tion on their board, according to the Besides the acknowledgement of Board meeting] is a confidential SA, she pointed out that there is j q 
website of Association of Governing _ this undated resolution, there are still proceeding. There are a lot of things room for improvement. “I under-- 
The numbers for public institutions a lot of logistic complications that the representative wouldn’t be able to stand their frustration,” said McKen- 
talk about.” na. “The piece after the fact is what's 3 


G 6 Having respect given to the SA by the 


Board would increase the level of re- 


spect in the general student body,” 


-Sophie Adams, 718, 


President of the Student Association 


are significantly higher. 

“I’m indifferent,” said President 
John J. Neuhauser when asked about 
the possible inclusion of a student 
non-voting board member. He added 
that the president and vice president 
of the student association, Sophie 
Adams and Dan Ramos, commu- 
nicate“directly to the top to board 
members. They have as good of 
access as I have. “ 

The SA amended its original res- 
olution -- presented to the Board on 
December 20 -- because of a conflict 


may arise as the SA labors to instate 
non-voting student representation 
on the Board of Trustees. The pro- 
cess of becoming a Board Member is 
aarduous. McKenna noted, adding 
that the average trustee would be on 
the list for consideration three to 
five years before being nominated. 
In addition, McKenna pointed out 
that, “continuity is a huge problem.” 
Explaining that board members deal 
with a lot of research and documen- 
tation. McKenna suggested that read- 
ing a student representative into all 


Adams, recognizing other con- 
cerns stated, “A trustee has a certain 
amount of expertise and experience. 
Bringing in a younger person, a stu- 
dent, who obviously doesn’t have that 
level of expertise would change the 
dynamic of the Board.” 

“It’s not a stopper. It’s not ideal. 
It’s just a reality,” stressed McKenna 
in regards to the challenges. 

Beyond the tangible representa- 
tion of having a student voice influ- 
ence the board, there is also a level 
of symbolic importance to it as well. 
“T’ve talked to a lot of people who 
think the SA just doesn’t do a lot. 
Having respect given to the SA by 
the Board would increase the lev- 
el of respect in the general student 
body,” Adams said.“The resolution 
-- for the SA -- is not only an effort 
for student representation at the 
highest level of College governance, 
but also a step towards being viewed 
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When the world changes quickly, so do the courses 


By Madeline Hughes 
Online Executive Editor 


Three new classes are being offered 
this semester weeks after students came 
back from break. This is part of a new 
series of “Pop-up” classes that focus on 
bringing discussion of current world 
issues front and center in classrooms. 

These classes are “to create an 
opportunity for a short-term learning 
experience in response to a current, 
unfolding event or an identified need or 
interest that isn't being accommodated 
in the traditional curriculum or pro- 
gramming,’ said Karen Talentino, vice 
president for academic affairs, one of 
the first people to suggest the idea. 

Organizing for Social Change, White 
Privilege and Black Lives Matter are the 
first classes being offered in what pro- 
fessors and the administration hope to 
become a lasting tradition. Classes will 
be one credit pass/fail for an hour and 
a half for four weeks. The classes are in- 
tended to offer information on current 
issues and encourage an open dialogue 
between students. 

“Tt’s a subject matter that I don't 
think there would be an opportunity 
to focus on during normal classes and 
it is something I am interested in,” said 
Caitlin D'Amore, ’18, who is excited to 
take White Privilege. 

“Bennington College, for example, 
offered a pop-up class on “the Semiot- 
ics of Trump” during the presidential 


campaign. I was intrigued by the idea 
of giving students an opportunity to 
discuss and explore a topic of cur- 

rent interest, with a faculty mentor/ 
moderator,’ said Talentino. “Given the 
significant level of frequent change and 
controversy in our country, I think the 
timing is ideal for this type of class.” 

With the events of racial bias and’ 
the reaction of students last semester 
professors and staff thought these class- 
es could be a good response as another 
part of the diversity initiatives that are 
also underway. 2 

“We are considering whether our 
community is truly an inclusive and 
just one,’ said Katherine Kirby, pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, who is teaching 
Black Lives Matter. “As a group we 
thought of these topics as being an 
important part of the conversation 
that should happen on campus, in part 
spurred by what the students were ask- 
ing for last semester.’ 

Talking about these issues in class- 
rooms may engage people who might 
not ordinarily be involved with clubs 
related to these topics, or be vocal at the 
events surrounding these topics. 

“Tm hopeful that these classes will 
draw a crowd of people from diverse 
perspectives, so that we can really have 
a productive conversation and come 
to some shared understandings, but I 
don't know, Kirby said. “The history of 
anytime that we have tried to have con- 
versations around these topics, espe- 





cially the topic of racial justice, it ends 
up being the same crowd of people.” 

Though Kirby stressed the conversa- 
tions were always good and productive, 
she hopes that having the conversa- 
tions in a classroom setting will help 
open up a respectful conversation with 
diverse perspectives. 

These new classes seek to open up the 
dialogue on campus further, from the 
style of class to the teaching. All pop-up 
classes will be team-taught, allowing 
professors to infuse their skills when 
taking on these topics. 

“One thing to me that is really excit- 
ing is that all of these courses are team 
taught,” said Patricia Siplon, who is 
teaching Organizing for Social Change. 
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Professors Patricia Siplon (left) and Raichle Farrelly (right) before they teach their class 
Organizing for Social Change Tues. Feb. 7. 


“So, all of them will be coming in with a 
double perspective right off the bat.” 

Faculty and staff have all been 
welcomed to propose a pop-up course 
about a subject in which they have 
the background to teach, according to 
Talentino. Students can take up to two a 
semester, and apply four to graduation. 
Faculty and staff will be monitoring 
interest and satisfaction from these 
classes to use in future planning. 

“T hope that faculty and staff will be 
creative in the development of these 
classes, and that students will take 
advantage of the unique opportunity 
to engage in facilitated learning about 
topics that are of current interest and 
importance,’ Talentino said. 


Lights, cameras, action.... to stop laundry room vandalism 


By Lance Reynolds 
News & Sports Editor 


Vandalism at the end of the fall se- 
mester in Alumni Hall and Lyons Hall 
meant residents were locked out of 
their laundry rooms forcing them to go 
elsewhere to wash and dry their clothes. 

Residents of Alumni and Lyons 
swarmed the Quad Commons laundry 
room throughout the first two weeks 
of the spring semester to ensure they 
would be able to do their laundry. 

The laundry rooms were shut down 
while Mac-Gray, a company which 
services the 13 laundry rooms across 
campus, was busy repairing machines 
and installing surveillance cameras. 

Each reported vandalism case 
caused over $1,000 in damage, while 
the cameras installed into each of the 
13 laundry rooms across campus costed 
approximately $30,000, according to 
Rob Robinson, director of financial 
planning and business services. 

“The idea is now that everyone 
knows and we are not hiding it,” said 


Doug Babcock, director of public safety. 
“If we catch you, we could prosecute 
you, whether it’s on campus or whether 
we have to take it to the police. We will 
stop this from happening.” 

The school had 16 reported cases of 
vandalized laundry rooms during the 
fall semester - a drastic increase from 
three the school had during the 2015- 
2016 school year. 

“It’s ridiculous,” said Jade Jarvis, ’19, 
of the overcrowded Quad Commons 
laundry room. “I understand that they 
have to close their laundry rooms, but it 
makes it very unfair for people in Quad 
when we cant even use our laundry 
room even though we didn't vandalize” 

Desperate to save $1.50 for a load 
of laundry, students found ways to 
combat their spendings, by unplugging 
the Knight Card swipe boxes, which en- 
ables the washers and dryers to run free 
of payment. However, the unplugging 
of the boxes also disables the electric 
wires, leaving them free and exposed. 

“They are a fire hazard and an 
electrocution hazard,’ Babcock said. “It 
is a theft, and it costs money to repair 


because the repair technician has to 
replace the box and the wire.’ 

“T think it is a little absurd the mea- 
sures people were going to try to get 
the free laundry, but I don't blame them 
for wanting free laundry,’ said Aaron 
Deeter ’19, a resident of Alumni. 

Since the Alumni and Lyons laundry 
rooms were locked before departing 
for winter break, residents expected 
the rooms to be opened when they 
returned in mid-January. However, they 
were left disappointed as it was locked 
down until the start of the third week of 
the semester. Residents thought it was 
a way for the school to reprimand the 
vandalism. In reality, it was a schedul- 
ing issue with Mac-Gray. 

“Countless hours have been spent 
not only repairing damaged equipment, 
but fortifying outlets, wiring, and other 
equipment in an attempt to make them 
more difficult to tamper with,’ Robin- 
son said. 

Students believe that if laundry was 
dealt with in another way, vandalism 
would not have happened. 

“If they're so worried about a fire 


hazard I think they should just make 
it free, so nobody is tampering with 
anything,” Deeter said. 

“T think it should already be in our 
tuition because we pay a lot to go here,” 
Jarvis said. “Either do it for free or do 
what UVM does - you have to swipe, 
but it’s only for a penny. For us to pay 
$3 every week that’s equivalent to. 300 
swipes at UVM” 

According to Babcock, there has 
already been some consideration done 
by St. Mike's to put the price of laundry 
into student tuition. However, it may be 
up to students if that happens. 

“That would best come from the 
Student Association out to the college 
to say: ‘Yes, we want you -— the college 
— to increase fees so that our wash is 
prepaid;” Babcock said. 

“No one has come forward with the 
proposition. In times of increasing tui- 
tion costs and housing costs, it wasn't a 
decision to throw on more stuff, unless 
there was a real call for it,’ he said. @ 
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Freedom of Information Act: Available for anyone 


By Alexandra Brown 
Staff Writer 


The eve of Donald Trump's inaugura- 
tion marked the end of a transition that 
caused some Americans excitement, and 
others anxiety about the days to come. 

It was also the day that the American 
Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) request- 
ed documents under the Freedom of 
Information Act (FOIA) in an effort. 

to uncover the incoming president's 
potential conflicts of interest. However, 
any citizen has the right to make a FOIA 
request, even students at Saint Michael’s 
College. 

The ACLU requested a range of 
documents from legal opinions to 
direct message tweets from the Office of 
Government Ethics, the Office of Legal 
Counsel, the U.S. General Services Ad- 
ministration and the U.S. Office of Per- 
sonnel Management. The information 
in these documents could show to what 
extent Trump's businesses may influence 
his decision-making. 

FOIA ensures that all citizens can 
request and receive government docu- 
ments, and that courtrooms and govern- 
ment meetings are open to the public, 
providing transparency and account- 
ability. It is an important tool for many 
journalists, which is why Media Studies 
students go through the process of ac- 
cessing public information in the Media 
Law and Ethics course. 

Natalie Jackson, ‘19, got hands-on ex- 
perience during a project for the course 
when she placed a FOIA request and 
attended public government proceedings. 
She visited the South Burlington City 
Clerk’s office to request property infor- 
mation about the selling price, owners, 
date sold and more of a local house. She 
also attended a court arraignment at the 
district courthouse in Burlington. Final- 
ly, Jackson attended a Natural Resource 
Committee meeting in South Burling- 
ton. She and her friend were the only 
people there other than the committee 
members, whom she said were, “ very 
welcoming.” 

“Before the media law class, I didn’t 
realize that you can just show up to 
these meetings,” Jackson said. “I think 
the public should take advantage of 
that. I don’t think it’s taken advantage of 
enough.” 

Jackson also learned that anybody can 
get the information, they are looking for 
under FOIA. However, the government 
can deny a FOIA request under nine 
legal exemptions, most notably for na- 





tional security. Tax records fall under the 
“specifically exempted from disclosure by 
statute” rule. 

However, for the past 40 years presi- 
dential candidates have released their tax 
returns to prove to citizens that no con- 
flicts of interest will come before them. 
Trump broke this longstanding tradition 
when he did not release his tax returns 
during the 2016 Presidential campaign. 


from foreign governments.” 

If Trump is found in violation of the 
Emoluments Clause, it would be un-- 
precedented. Hughes added that past — 
presidents have gone through congress 
to get an exception before receiving any 
gifts from foreign nations. He gave the 
example that in 2009 Barack Obama had 
to get permission from Congress to re- 
ceive the Nobel Peace Prize, subsequently 


LZ “Presidents in the past have not had world- 
wide economic interests to the degree that 


Donald Trump has, if they even had any,” 


“Presidents in the past have not had 
world-wide economic interests to the 
degree that Donald Trump has, if they 
even had any,” said John Hughes, pro- 
fessor of political science at St. Michael’s 
College. Hughes pointed out that Pres- 
ident Trump could be in breach of the 
Emoluments Clause of the Constitution 
because he decided not to divest from 
his business. Presidents “shouldn’t receive 
any tangible or intangible benefits that 
could influence their decision making, 


Each town has a city clerk’s office where you can put in a FOIA re 
Clerk’s office is on Dorset Street when she submitted her request. 





-John Hughes 


_ Professor of political science 


donating the prize money to charity. 
‘The organization may not be able to 
take immediate action however. “A FOIA 
request does not necessarily happen over- 
night,” said Mike Donoghue, adjunct 
professor of Media Studies, Journalism 
and Digital Arts. ? we 
Jackson recalls a hectic atmosphere 
at South Burlington's City Clerk’s Office 
because her project was assigned during 
the last weeks leading up to the elec- 
tion. She was met with some pushback, 


_ people’s government,” Donoghue said, ‘a 


quest in person. Natalie Jackson, ’19, visited the South Burlington City 
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because of the chaos in the office. 

When an employee told her that they 
didn't have time to manage her request, 
she responded, “I know that I’m allowed 
to have it because of the Freedom of In- 
formation Act.” She was able to get the 
information she was looking for. a 
_ Citizens concerned about Trump's © 
potential conflicts of interests do not 
need to wait to take action. “This isthe 


suggesting people contact their congress- _ 
men. ey ae 

“Don't let this issue be buried, don’t vg 
let it go away,” Hughes also said, saying 
citizens can take action through their 
elected representatives. @ | . 
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Cedric Dale Hoard, 
a performer at the 
event and poet from 
Wisconsin. Poetry 
Slam. 


Poetry with purpose: 


The link between social justice movement and the spoken word 


By Shannon Wilson 
Staff Writer 


he annual Poetty Slam closed St. Mi- 

chael’s MLK Week on Friday, Jan. 27. 

The MLK Jr. Society hosted the event 
which included six upcoming poets from across 


the country. 


The poets included Danez Smith of Michigan, 
Mic-Andre of New York, Cedrick Dale Hoard 

of Wisconsin, and Denise Casey, Muslim Girls, 
and Rajni Eddins of Vermont, who joined the 
students of Saint Mike’s and members of the 
community who gathered at the McCarthy Recit- 
al Hall Friday evening. 


The emotions in the room ranged from joy to an- 
ger to sadness as the poets shared their stories and 
as the audience snapped, clapped and wooed in 
response. Manuela Yeboah member of the MLK 
Jr. Society spoke to the success of the event. 

She said, “It gave a lot of people a 
chance to engage with the speak- 


» 


ers. 


“All the events of MLK Week 

had an exceptional turnout,” said 
Moise St. Louis, Associate Dean of 
Students, Director of Multicultural 
Student Services. 


Yeboah noted that the annual 
convocation had a smaller audi- 
ence than usual. “The content of 
the convocation was important this 
year for the events that happened,” 
Yeboah said. “I wish more people 
had gone.” 


“Honestly, with everything that 


all have to step up and more peo- 
ple need to get involved.” Yeboah 


said, “That does not mean making a poster and 
marching, but when events are going on that are 
trying to raise awareness, more students need to 
come to them.” 


Poetry is just one way students can have their 
voices heard and feel empowered. After hosting 
two Slam Poetry competitions for students in the 
fall of 2016, St. Louis said there will be more to 
come in the spring. “There are unlimited ways 
students can feel empowered,” St. Louis said. “I 
think the programs we put together simply trig- 
ger what your values are and question the people 
who choose to act hatefully.” 


The Center for Multicultural Affairs and Students 
offer these “unlimited ways.” “CMAS has had so 
many events to raise awareness and give platforms 


to address these issues,” Yeboah said, “The prob- 
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has been going on, on campus, we Muslim Girls Making Change, a youth-led group of poets from Vermont, performed at 


the 2017 MLK Poetry Slam. 


lem comes when people willingly choose not to 
go to an event because of misconceptions.” 


Residence Life also offers platforms for students, 
Yeboah who is Secretary of Diversity said, “SA 
definitely supports a lot of other clubs on campus 
that help with social activism.” 


The Onion River Review is another way for 
students to have their voices heard. It features 
student work including poetry, visual arts and 
prose. “The actual published review is great 
because anyone in the community can submit 
work.” Staff member, Lily Gardner said. Even if 
a piece does not make it into the issue, people 
will still be reading the work to consider it for the 
issue, Gardner continued. 


The Onion River also hosts open readings for 

people to come and read their own 

work or others work that inspires 

them, Gardner said. “It definitely 

| creates a platform for students to 
express themselves.” 


’ Gardner also went to the Poetry 

» Slam, and noted how a student 

mi brought the work of Danez Smith 
to the last Open Reading on Feb- 
ruary 2. “I felt really lucky that we 
got to have that many great poets,” 


she said. 


The deadline for the 2016 issue is 
February 9,2017. To submit your 
own work, contact William Mar- 
quess, the advisor or email onionri- 
ver@smcvt.edu. ® 
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GROVER: On to the next chapter 


Jack Conway 
Staff Writer 


rofessor William Grover 

taught American Politics at 

St. Michael’s College for 30 

years, but decided to take part 
in a Voluntary Separation Program the 
school offered to more experienced fac- 
ulty members this past fall. He taught 
American Politics as well as a first year 
seminar in fly-fishing, which earned 
recognition from many students and 
colleagues at the college. “I'm really 
thankful to the college, especially Will 
Marquess in the English department 
who encouraged me 15 years ago to 
develop the seminar in fly fishing,” said 
Grover when explaining how his course 
in fly-fishing came to life. 


Throughout his time spent at St. 
Michael’s College he won a total of 
seven awards for outstanding efforts 
to teach and make the surrounding 
community better. When colleagues 
and students found out about Gro- 
ver's departure, many were caught by 
surprise, leaving some students with- 
out an advisor or a professor for the 
2017 spring semester. At the moment, 
Grover has put his teaching career on 
hold and plans on spending a couple 
months in Florida. He sees himself 
picking up right where he left off at 
another university or college when the 
opportunity arises. In the meantime he 
will be writing and looking for another 
job. Grover recently gave time to speak 
with the Defender from his residence in 


Florida. 


Q: How many different courses 
did you teach throughout your 30 
year teaching career at St. Michael’s 


a 
s 3 f 
inf + 
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College? Did you have a favorite that 
stuck out to you? 

A: I taught 15 different courses. I 
taught in political science, environmen- 
tal studies, and first year seminar. In 
terms of working with first year semi- 
nar, a fly fishing seminar allowed me to 
work with the biology department too. 


Q: So you have a science background 


as well? 


A: No I don’. I taught a fly fishing 
seminar, A River Runs Through for 
fourteen years, so no I’m not a scientist, 
but when you get into fly fishing — 
the way I like to think about it — you 
become an arm chair entomologist. You 
have to learn about insects. 


Q: Do you plan on continuing your 
teaching career elsewhere? 


A: In fact, I just moved to Florida for 

a few months but that may turn out to 
be longer than that. I got some good 
years of teaching left in me, I just can’t 
do it right now at St. Michael’s. But I 
do want to teach. J intend on teaching 
in either Florida or Montana. I do not 
have a job right now, and I did not 
leave for another job, which is probably 
a misconception with some people. 


Q: What happened to the classes you 
were teaching this semester? 


A: I really feel bad about that. The col- 
lege offered a buyout to the older 
faculty. You could start your buy out 
in June of ‘17 or June of ‘18, it’s called 
a voluntary separation program a VSP, 
and I asked if I could move that up 


from 





Prof. William Grover in his office at St. Michael’s. 


June to the end of December.... I love the 
students at St. Michael’s College and really 
feel bad that I left some students high 

and dry on that, which was because of the 
timing. 


Q: What will you miss most? 


A: I will miss every day contact with the 
students, I will miss the enthusiasm of the 
students and their commitment to social 
justice. I remember there were times I was 
down in the dumps because things are 
tough financially right now, which some 
days made it hard to come in just because 
the atmosphere was challenging and some- 
times contentious. The students all pulled 
me through. 


Q: Since you have a background in poli- 
tics, did the recent change in office have 


Checkout the online video/photo gallery on http://defender. 
smcvt.edu/ for recent updates. 
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de fender. smevt.edu 
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anything to do with your departure? 


A: I wrote my last book, The Unsustain- __ 
able Presidency: Clinton, Bush, Obama 
and Beyond, in December of 2014. But 
no, it was a very interesting election. A 
little upsetting to me since I’m a Bernie 
Sanders supporter, but no, the election 
had no bearing on my standing at St. Mi- — 
chael’s College. It contributed to the pall 
of despair that was hanging over the place, 
but it didn’t make do that. In fact the lead 
up to the election was very good for my 
career. ; 


Q: Do you plan: writing — in the 
meantime? 


A: Yes, I am not retired. I think have two 
more books in me, so I’m going to contin- 
ue to write. J just don’t want to engage in ~ 


all the other stuff. I plan on gees: and 


WIE: iting. 


This weeks spotlight: Angela McParland showcases — 
her film Don't Hesitate, Learn That Language, which 
illustrates how langauge can change people and their 
perception of the world around them. 
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In a classroom, preaching or teaching? 


Attempting to challenge minds despite tense political environment 


By Elisabeth O’Donnell 
Features & Social Media Editor 


he tense political environment 
facing the nation over the past 
year made debate and discussion 
unavoidable. St. Michael’s prides 
itself on it’s 11:1 student to faculty ratio, 
allowing students to actively engage in 
class discussions. These opportunities for 
discussion , however, can lead students 
to question professors’ roles in students’ 
ideological development. 

Ideologies behind a professor’s role in 
the classroom vary between professors’ 
approaches, as well as students’ prefer- — 
ences. As students try forming opinions 
about our country and the world, many 
feel that professors can be inappropriately 
open about their own political viewpoints, 
silencing those who feel differently. 

“T think that, because we go to an 


but there’s only so much you can do when 
like 99% of the population feels one way,” 
said Alijah Legault, ‘20. 

Despite debate between students, 
the political views of professors at St. 


“T know kids who 
feel like they have 
been academically 
stifled by that politi- 
cal bias.” 


-Luke Kaplan, 2018 


Michael’s diverse. Shefali Misra, politi- 
cal science professor and Director of the 


political views can become evident 
throughout the semester, this should not 
affect students’ own belief systems. 
“Teach us everything but by all means 
I would love to know what you think. I 
generally respect all of my professors 
as individuals and would like to know 
what they think because they have a big 
impact on me. Teach me everything but 
tell me what you believe is right,” Michael 
Bureau, 18. 
“Ethics are certainly a part of [the 
classroom] but students have to arrive 
at their ethics through a process of self 


. examination. Not by my telling them what 


they need to think,” stressed professor 
Misra. 

Misra continued, “If you have a seri- 
ous question and don’t ask it here, I don’t 
know where you will. I am actually very 
pleased when people disagree respectfully 
with one another because | think that is 
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going off.” 

“T think my job is to make them see 
some wisdom in every way. Not that 
there’s much wisdom in racism, but if ’m 
talking about racism, rather than telling 
them it’s wrong I’m interested in inform- 
ing them about the factual idiocy and the 
power games that were involved,” said 
Professor Misra. 

Classrooms at St. Michael’s provide 
students the opportunity to discuss with 
rather than quietly be lectured by profes- 
sors. Lewis said, “I genuinely am much 
more interested in the student who has a 
different point of view, that’s just fantas- 
tic. If students feel they have different 
views from their professors than they 
should speak up. Not to hold their ground, 
but to interrogate their [own] views and 
the professor’s views.” 

As students focus on what profes- 
sors think, professors wrestle with how 





extremely liberal school students often 
think that everybody has the same views 
as them. But in reality, I’ve met a ton of | 
students who have different, more con- 
servative views and feel like they can’t 
express themselves here in fear of being 
attacked,” said Aleksandra Apkarian, ‘20. 

“For example, I wrote an essay on 
Clinton’s use of her female anatomy to 
try and persuade other females to vote for 
her. When I brought the topic up in class, 
the students around me immediately 
thought I was anti-feminist or something 
along the lines of that. I was questioned 
for my essay when in reality, I was just 
pointing out a tactic she was using,” Ap- 
karian recalled from this fall. 

“Demographically professors at this 

school, and at many schools, do lean a 
— little bit more liberal, ” said Luke Kaplan, 
18. 

“T know kids who feel like they have 
been academically stifled by that political 
bias,” Kaplan continued, “But, who’s to 
say that there aren’t professors who lean 
a little conservative and stifle a liberal 
demographic in the same way?” 

“J think that most professors open the 
classroom to be a safe space. It’s just that 
students are going to have their opinions. 
I think teachers try to cultivate openness, 


_ Gender Studies Program agreed. “Stu- 


dents seem to think that all faculty are 
overwhelmingly left wing, and that’s not 
necessarily the case, it tends to vary by 
department,” she said. 

Moise St. Louis, Associate Dean of 
Students, laughed hysterically hearing 
that some students claim that the faculty 
at St. Michael’s is stiflingly liberal. 

“T’d love to hear where the liberal fac- 
ulties are. [Students] say that because they 


don’t like being challenged. They think 


that what they know from high school, 
and what their parents tell them is all that 
there is, and that whoever says something 
otherwise is just being disrespectful or 
challenging us. My suggestion to them is 
read more, get out of their comfort zone, 
learn more, and then decide [on their be- 
liefs]. Instead of blaming the faculty for 
triggering them to think,” said St. Louis. 

Nat Lewis, English professor and Di- 
rector of the Environmental Studies Pro- 
gram, noted: “We are a liberal institution 
and I don’t mean that politically. I mean 
that we approach the world with com- 
passion, thoughtfulness, understanding, 
and tolerance. Even the more politically 
conservative are respectful of cultural 
differences.” 

While professors recognize that their 
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what is not happening [nationally]. People 
are not talking to one another, instead 
they’re digging their heels in.” 

_ Robert Letovsky, business professor, 
emphasized that professors should only 
reveal their own opinions in class when 


“If you have a seri- 
ous question and 
don’t ask it here, I 
don’t know where 
you will.” 


-Professor Shefali Misra, 
Gender Studies & Political 


Science 


the opinion relates to course material. 

He said, “If I just say it, and say “You 
should think that way because I do,’ that’s 
ridiculous. [Professors have to] show you 
in a fact based way and qualify it. The 
minute people start presenting a non-fact 
based opinion, alarms bells should be 


they can train their students to think for 
themselves. Among their diverse teach- 
ing styles, professors seem to share one 
central goal: providing students with 
the tools to think critically, question the 
world around them and form their own 
opinions. 

“If we want them to be successful in 
the world, we have the responsibility to 
make sure that [students] have the tools to 
systematically analyze their society, the 
world, power, privilege, religion, what- 
ever it that they are functioning within,” 
said St. Louis. 

According to Professor Misra, “The 
goal of an education is, in very basic 
terms, it is to educate people how to 
think, but it’s more than that, people have 
to know facts about the world.” 

Professors do not burst students’ 
ideological bubbles to negate their beliefs, 
but rather to open them up to other pos- 
sibilities. Professor St. Louis concluded 
that students’ frustration lies in that as 
humans. “We’re quick to dismiss because 
of what we think, believe and think we 
know. And we do everybody, including 
ourselves, a disservice.” ® 
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Coffee hour celebrates year of the rooster 


By Liam Rademacher 
Photo Editor 


On thursday afternoon, students of all backgrounds 
congregated in St. Ed’s lounge after class for Interna- 
tional Coffee Hour. Student assistants were in charge of 
serving the food at the weekly event. Those who attend- 
ed had the opportunity to grab a quick bite and social- 
ize with other faculty and students of the college. In 





celebration of the school’s diversity, the menu is changed Lire, 
weekly to represent food from all over the globe. This 
week's coffee hour honored the Year of the Rooster with 
Chinese cuisine, including fried rice and hot egg rolls. 

Halfumi Shiina, a sophomore and international 
student from Japan, was one of the volunteers at the 
coffee hour. “The aim is to generate a meeting spot for 
everyone. International students sometimes do not have 
a lot of opportunity to meet other students on campus, 
so this is a time for them to speak with others that they 
may not have met yet.” 

Amanda Riiska, a senior and another student assis- 
tant, also praised the event for breaking barriers between 
American and international students. “International and 
non-international students tend to segregate themselves 
on campus, and it’s always nice to have the opportunity 
to lure them together with food.” 

The Chinese New Year began this year on Sunday, 
Jan. 28. The start of the Chinese Lunar New Year is 
commemorated during an event called the Spring Fes- 
tival, the largest holiday in China. Spanning about two 
weeks, the holiday includes a series of different festivities 
and traditions, from setting off fireworks to ward off evil 
spirits to dumplings on the table. 

The Chinese zodiac sign for 2017 is the Rooster. 
According to the Telegraph, a London newspaper, those 
born in the Year of the Rooster are lively, smart, re- 
sourceful and confident, though sometimes moody. The 
Chinese zodiac is a 12-animal cycle, with the last Year 
of the Rooster occurring in 2005. Some celebrities born 
under the sign of the Rooster include Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Rudyard Kipling, Dolly Parton and Beyoncé. 
International coffee hour happens every Wednesday at 
3:15 p.m. in St. Ed’s lobby. @@) 
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On Jan. 28, students gather in St. Ed’s lounge as student volunteers Halfumi Shiina (middle) and 
Pedro Victor (left) serve food to the crowd. 
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The New Building on a Wednesday afternoon, Feb.1, 17. 


Sarah Iandoli 
Staff Writer 


uring housing selection last spring, stu- 

dents at Saint Michael's College blindly 

decided to choose Residence Hall 4 as 

their housing option for the upcoming 
year. The college built the new upperclassmen 
residence hall throughout spring and summer of 
2016 and currently juniors and a few seniors live 
there. As students plan where they will be living 
next year, questions about the living arrangements 
and specifics of the new building still linger. . With 
the building being so new, some are worried about 
living in a place they are unsure about. 

The apartments include a common room, a full 
kitchen, two bathrooms, and four bedrooms. Brian 
Shearer, ’18, felt that the new building was the best 
living option for juniors. He and his suitemates 
have decorated the common room with Christmas 
lights and tapestries, making it feel homey. When 
walking in, you get a warm and welcoming feeling. 
The common room is clean, put together, and well 
decorated. “Living further away from main campus 
makes you feel more like an upperclassman,” Shear- 
er said. “ You definitely feel older” Residence Hall 
4 sits near the suites, townhouses, Cumberland 
Farms and Dunkin Donuts. Despite this aspect of 
convenience, some feel that the walk to important 
buildings within the center of campus is something 
to get used to. 

“You have to pack for the day because you wont 
be coming back until later,” said Niall Keane, ’18. 
On campus, many buildings are close together, so 
having a new building at the far end of campus 
can be hard for some people who aren't used to the 
walk. Alexa Mullin, ‘18, said that she was more in- 
clined to stay in the apartment and not go to other 
buildings on campus.Living there means that you 
have limited swipfor Alliot, unless you purchase the 
full meal plan. 

Some residents feel like staying on top of buying 
groceries and cooking can be a lot. In Residence 
Hall 4, there is no common room for residents to 
hang out or do homework. That is considered a 
problem with living there, along with the absence 
of printers. 


“You really have to make an effort to see people 
since you arent running into them in Alliot, or 

in the student center. If you want to see people, 

you have to make plans,” said Mullin. The building 
is so new that St. Michael's hasn't named it yet. 
Students refer to it as “The New Building.” Since a 
good amount of residents are 21, it is considered 
wet campus, which means that students who are of 
legal drinking age can drink in their apartments. 
Students’ say it doesn't affect the atmosphere. “Even 


though it is wet campus, people are considerate 


and good about respecting their neighbors,’ said 
Shearer. If there is a noise complaint at any part of 
the night, most residents respect others and turn 
down the noise. Junior, Alexa Mullin said that 

the building never gets too loud or out of control. 
Seniors Abby Harvey, Kylie Beauregard, and Rachel 
Meagher, said they have had a great first semester 
in Residence Hall 4 and said they feel it is safer, 
bigger, and cleaner than the townhouses that their 
classmates are living in. Harvey described living 
there as a very positive experience for her and her 
friends. 


Although living in Residence Hall 4 is enjoyable, 
seniors said they do feel isolated from their friends 
in townhouses, as the “far walk” by our campus 
standards does result in putting more effort in to 
visit friends who are living in the 300s or 400s 
Natalie Zimmer, resident director for the 200s 
townhouses and Residence Hall 4, said that she 
hasn't had a problem with the area being wet 
campus. The noise does travel faster and people are 
active later, but the noise usually stops at midnight. 
Natalie recommends people to live here since she 
has had a good experience with the building so far. 
Residence Hall 4 is filled with tight groups of 
friends in the Class of 2017 and the Class of 2018. 
Zimmer has spoken about residents possessing 
similar interests and coexisting well. Many feel that 
living in Residence Hall 4 has been an enjoyable 
experience although it has disrupted what was a 
traditional progression through St. Michael's hous- 
ing. According to Abby Harvey, “everything is nice 
and new and if you can get past the fact that you're 
not in the townhouse section then it is perfect” @) 
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Lucas Kaplan ’18 (left) and Patrick Morissey ’18 prepare for dinner in the 
Residence Hall 4 on Tuesday. 
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| The Ramazani fami- 
ly poses for a family 


Reza Ramazani’s 
daughter, Christine 

Bauer-Ramazani, 
and Reza Ramaza- 
» ni. 


Faculty disappointed by community response 


By Emma Rippe 
& Nathan Terry 


n the office of Reza Ramazani, a 

poster of an ancient building in 

Iran hangs on the back of his door. 

A well-worn bench for students sits 
beside piles of books and papers, beneath 
a wall hung with certificates from his 
doctoral work and other professional 
accomplishments. 

On another floor in St.Edmund’s hall, 
in the office of Christine Bauer-Ramaza- 
ni, three small replicas of Colombian 
chicken buses, Chivas, sit on the shelves 
left of her desk. As a professor of applied 
linguistics, she hears many student 
stories from around the world, and her 
office is filled with knickknacks from 
their countries. Bauer-Ramazani has duel 
citizenship with the US and Germany. 

For the professors, who married in 
Colorado years ago after meeting on a 
different campus, and for whom in- 
ternational knowledge and connection 
are critical, the United States has been 
home for a long time. But the policies of 
President Donald Trump’s administra- 
tion have suddenly made their home of 
40 years feel very foreign. In fact, they 
feel threatened and wonder about a lack 
of support on campus. Not only is the 
policy ruining their daughter's wedding 
plans to include Iranian relatives, it is 
making them question whether they 
should remain in the country. 

“I am asking a simple question,” 
Ramazani recently told The Defender. 
“What have I done to American people, 
that I deserve this kind of treatment?” 

“I am proud to be an Iranian, but I 
have been in this country for 40 years 
and I want to emphasize, I am a legal 
resident of this country,” Ramazani said. 
“They need to explain it to this old man 
who is suffering. ” 


With the recent executive order by 
President Donald Trump, many immi- 
grants to the United States are afraid to 
leave the country and fear deportation 
in the future. The executive order bans 
immigration to the United States from 
seven predominantly Muslim countries: 
Iran, Iraq, Libya, Somalia, Sudan, Syria 
and Yemen. The ban is for 90 days, 
although has the potential to be ex- 
tended. Since many people have family 
members living abroad in countries that 
are subject to the ban, immigrants across 
the country fear that they may be unable 
to see loved ones any time soon: At the 


daughter I have,” Ramazani said. 

As a professor of economics, Ramaza- 
ni said that he felt that he had a moral 
obligation to have a discussion with his 
students in his class. 

“We live in a free society. That’s the 
reason I came to this country and I 
believe there is a system of checks and 
balances,” said Ramazani. “I have never 
been insulted, I have never been in fear 
of the past four years than the past few 
days after this decision. I went to class 
and told my students that I want to put 
a human face when you hear someone 
from Iran with a green card, I am one of 


“What have I done to American people, 
that I deserve this kind of treatment?” 


-Professor Reza Ramazani, 
Economics Department 


time of press, the ban was under review 
in federal court. 

Ramazani believes that the ban is 
highly unnecessary. “Is that going to 
make our country safer? And when they 
treat a legal, law-abiding citizen, green 
card holder like me, don’t you think this 
is just to relate me to the ISIS and those 
idiots that actually hate this country?” 

“My wife was devastated, and my 
daughter was devastated. My daughter 
is in the process of putting her wedding 
together. This is inhuman. This country 
should be ashamed of themselves, and 
the people at this college who didn’t 
come to my support and support of my 
daughter just with an email, they should 
be ashamed of themselves.” 

Ramazani says that his daughter said 
that she no longer wants to have her 
wedding in this country, “I was plan- 
ning on spending a lot of money on one 


those people.” 

Of his students and their parents 
who voted for Donald Trump or that 
are supporting this particular policy, 
Ramazani asked, “Why do they have a 
reason to fear me? I told my students, as 
an American student, the only fear you 
should have from me and the only way I 
might harm you, is flunking you because 
you haven't done anything in my class.” 

Professor Elizabeth O’Dowd, a 
Professor of Applied Linguistics/ TESOL 
at St. Michael's, says that the ban had a 
large effect on many of the international 
students, both past and present. “Most | 
of the international students are pretty 
shocked,” O’Dowd said. ” They hate 
seeing the victimization and they feel 
badly for their former classmates outside 
the country. They all stay in touch, so it 
affects all of them.” 


For Christine Bauer-Ramazani, speak- 


ing about how their family was affected - 
was emotional. Her voice cracked and 
her eyes were teary as she spoke with The 
Defender. “It’s been very difficult for 

our family. My daughter in particular is 
very upset; my daughter is an American 
citizen and my husband's relatives are of 
course abroad. My husband’s relatives 
are very well educated Iranians, as most 
Iranians are. For the wedding, they may 
not have been able to come even under 
the previous administration, I don’t think 
they are issuing visas just for Iranians 

to come and visit here. He has cousins 
that are Canadian citizens but of Iranian 
descent, and they cannot even come to 
her wedding.” 

Reza Ramazani spoke about how he 
received many supporting emails from 
his students, yet not as many from his 
faculty/staff and colleagues. He was 
expecting his colleagues to pick up the 
phone or send emails like his students. 
“Shame on them,” Ramazani said. 


“I am a taxpayer, I am one of the hard _ 


working faculty, I have been good to this 
country and the evidence is black and 
white,” Ramazani said.” This is not the 
way to treat a valuable member of your 
damn society.” 

“You are destroying a family with 
your stupid policy and nobody is saying 
anything, not even the faculty is saying 
anything and they call themselves the 
most progressive people at this college. 
Shame on them.” 

“Tf I cannot rely on some of my 
friends and my colleagues, then I can’t 
have much expectation from American 
politicians to see how painful these 
things are,” Ramazani said. 

Both the Ramazani’s quoted Martin 
Luther King Jr. in their interviews? “In 
the end we will remember, not the words 
of our enemies but the silence of our 
friends.” @ 
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Combating SAD on Campus 


By Devin Imperati 
Staff Writer 


If you live in the Northeast during winter 
months—especially if you don’t year round—you 
may find yourself feeling unusually depressed. Some 
may simply have the ‘winter blues’, but others may 


Sie 


be experiencing Seasonal Affective Disorder. 

SAD refers to the cycle of depressive symptoms 

some people experience during the fall and winter 
months of the year. And you might find some relief 
in an unlikely place--the library. 
Many of those with SAD have heard of photother- 
apy, in which the patient is exposed to full spec- 
trum lights for a specific period of time each day. 
The good news for SMC students is that the Durick 
Library on campus has two of these full spectrum 
lamps available for the treatment of SAD at the cir- 
culation desk. 

“The idea came from Dr. Heroux in the Chem- 
istry Department,” said John Payne, the director 
of library and information services. Heroux had 
worked previously at a college that had these lamps 
and suggested to Personal Counseling (now a part 
of Bergeron Wellness Center) that the college may 
benefit from them. Personal Counseling offered to 
pay for the lamps if the library handled their reg- 
ulation. 

“The trigger [for SAD] ‘is more or less estab- 
lished: a short photoperiod—shorter day length,” 
explained Dr. Kelly Rohan, professor of psychology 
and 20 year SAD researcher of the University of 
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Vermont. “A photoperiod is the time from sunrise 
to sunset. That, more than any other environmen- 
tal variable like temperature, cloud cover, precipi- 
tation, [or] how bright the light is, is the strongest 
predictor [of SAD].” 

This shortened photoperiod causes some people 
to experience symptoms of depression. Fatigue, a 


depressed mood, loss of interest in enjoyable activ- 
ities, loss of concentration, oversleeping, overeat- 
ing, and a craving for carbohydrates are all typical 
signs of SAD. These symptoms all go into remission 
during the spring and summer and return when the 
days shorten again, (quote here?) Rohan said. 

Exactly what about a shortened photoperiod 
causes SAD is, as of present, unclear, but there are 
ways to combat it. The three most common treat- 
ments are light therapy, cognitive behavioral ther- 
apy, and medication. For those who that are less 
inclined to turn to cognitive behavioral therapy or 
medication, light therapy (or phototherapy) can be 
a way to stave off the depression. 

It is important to note, however, that light ther- 
apy isn’t a magic cure for SAD. It’s one of sever- 
al effective treatments, but, according to Rohan, 
it is actually the least effective. She has observed 
through her studies that it won't have a lasting im- 
pact like cognitive behavioral therapy would. This 
is because light therapy is a treatment that manages 
the symptoms only so long as the treatment contin- 
ues to be used. 

“The degree of improvement in light therapy 
is at least correlated with the degree in phase ad- 











vance,” Rohan said. “If the circadian rhythm (the 
body’s clock) is running slow, and we give a big 
dose of bright light first thing in the morning to 
simulate early dawn, we should be resetting the bi- 
ologic clock back to the proper position.” This the- 
ory, called the phase-shift hypothesis, suggests that 
the circadian rhythm of some people (roughly one 
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third of SAD patients) is shifted due to the later 
dawn during the autumn and winter months. This 
leads to an excess of melatonin, which is the hor- 
mone the body produces when it is time to sleep, at 
inordinate times of the day. 

Another important note is that light therapy is 
only effective if conducted during the early morn- 
ing—ideally immediately after waking. The maxi- 
mum exposure time during a session is recommend- 
ed by many to be 30 minutes, and one should never 
look directly into the light. 

“These lights are available for checkout for two 
hours,” Payne said. “They are for use only in the 
library. The best thing is if it’s reflected off of some- 
thing you're reading.” 

To make use of one of these lamps, simply 
show your Knightcard at the circulation desk, ask 
to check out a full spectrum lamp, and return it 
two hours later. “If you use it as a reading light for 
twenty minutes, you get the benefits while you're 
studying.” 

Even better, if you believe you are experiencing 
symptoms of SAD, stop by the Bergeron Wellness 
Center and speak to one of the counselors. All in- 


formation shared with them is confidential.@ 
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Marching for all 


St. Michael’s students make their voices 
heard across the country from the Women’s 


March to the March For Life 
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Top right: On Friday, Jan. 27, St. Michael’s students partiey, 
dent Trump’s Inauguration. Bottom right: People protest in 
Saturday, Jan. 21, the day after President Trump’s Inaugurat 
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JOSEPH MENDES, ‘18 
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BY HALEY CLARK, ‘17 
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nthe annual March for Life in Washington D.C. Center right: St. Michael’s students protest during the Women’s March in Montpelier on Saturday, Jan. 21, the day after Presi- 
Women’s March in Montpelier on Saturday, Jan. 21, the day after President Trump’s Inauguration. Bottom left: Students protest at the Women’s March in Washington D.C. on 
fop left: People gathered in Burlington on Sunday, Jan. 29 to protest following President Trump’s executive order banning those from seven countries entry to the United States. 
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Butterfly exhibit show 


By Shannon Kelley 
Staff Writer 


Of 20,000 different species of butter- 
flies around the world, about 50 tropical 
butterflies and moths will be featured in 
the new Butterflies, Live! ECHO exhibit 
beginning Saturday. The ECHO Leahy 
Center for Lake Champlain, located on 
1 College St. in Burlington, is a science 
center and aquarium. ECHO has been 
planning, building and training for the 
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An owl butterfly from Costa Rica. 





By Jack Martin 
Contributing Writer 


Despite almost every piece of adver- 
tising for this series, including the theme 
song itself -warning viewers to look away 
and avoid watching the sad story being 
told-to miss out on this Netflix original 
series would be very unfortunate indeed. 

Based on the bestselling series of 
children’s books written by Lemony 
Snicket (the pen name for author Daniel 
Handler), the series follows the trials and 
tribulations of the Baudelaire children 
Violet, Klaus, and Sunny who become 
orphans after their parents are killed in 
a fire that burns down their home. The 
first season covers the first 4 books in the 
series. Each episode is 2 hours. The series 
follows as the children are moved from 
guardian to guardian while they try to 
outrun the evil Count Olaf (played by an 
unrecognizable Neil Patrick Harris). Olaf 
is hellbent on getting his hands on the 
enormous fortune that the children’s par- 
ents left to them. Just like in the books, 
Olaf uses many disguises in an attempt 
to fool the unsuspecting adults around 
the Baudelaire’, leaving it to them to 
find a way to stop him and survive all the 
danger Olaf brings. 

One of the strongest aspects of this 
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new exhibit for almost a year. “It is easy 
to love the butterflies: they are gentle, 
unique, and altogether worthy of protec- 
tion,” said Erin Buckley, ’17, ECHO’s 
public programs education intern. “I 
think the hope is that this love will trans- 
late into environmental stewardship.” 

The butterflies and moths will be kept 
in a 30 by 20 foot pavilion filled with 
tropical plants as well as special lighting 
that allows visitors to walk inside the 
exhibit. These ir insects are used to being 

1 in tropical rainfor- 

ests; the point of the 
special lighting is to 
make the butterflies 
feel at home since 
they love light and 
heat. 
“Seeing these tropi- 
cal butterflies for the 
first time, you are 
immediately struck 
with the question 
- how did nature 


dinary, delicate, and 
fragile marvel?” said 


Erik Oliver, the 
director of develop- 


show is how it perfectly captures the tone 
and feel of the original book series. It 
certainly helps that has Handler himself 
served as an executive producer and 
the writer of several of the series’ epi- 
sodes. The series is full of the same dark 
comedy, over the top characters, and 
whimsical wordplay that made the books 
a standout series selling over 65 million 
copies worldwide. This feeling is also 
established thanks to the help of some 
amazing costume and set design. The sets 
changes from episode to episode, but are 
all elaborately built to feel like a mix of 
Tim Burton-esque gothic and timeless 
relics from the 1920s. For example, the 
setting of Count Olaf’s home is a dark 
decaying manor filled with rat holes in 
the walls while other settings include an 
old-timey style movie theater and lumber 
factory. Although the series is fully faith- 
ful to the source material, it also expands 
upon the books in several interesting and 
unexpected ways. ; 
The show also succeeds thanks to 
a talented cast of main characters and 
guest stars each of whom commit fully 
to the material. Neil Patrick Harris is 
the perfect Count Olaf. Harris precisely 
captures Olaf’s flair for the dramatic and 
over sized ego as a self described world 
class thespian of the stage but also nails 


produce this extraor- 


ment and communications at ECHO. 

Worldwide, butterflies are being af- 
fected by both climate change and defor- 
estation. The creators of the exhibit said 
that it is the job of humans to protect 
these precious and delicate creatures. 

“In bringing the butterflies to Ver- 
mont, our hope is to introduce this bio- 
philia to people here in hopes that they, 
in turn, work to preserve the habitat of 
the butterflies in their backyard” Buckley 
said. 

‘The problem with climate change is 
that the plants are blooming much faster 
than the butterflies are coming out of 
their cocoons’. The flowers have often 
passed their bloom time once the butter- 


flies emerge. This makes it hard for the 


_ butterflies to find food to eat so they are 


dying fast, putting them at risk. 
According to Scott Lewins, a St. Mi- 
chael’s College biology professor, “[Cli- 
mate change] is all about shifting the 
timing of things based on environmental 
cues.” For purposes of the exhibit having 
live butterflies for eight months, the 
pavilion at the ECHO will allow workers 
to time the blooming of the plants with 
the birth of the butterflies based on the 
heating and the hae of the pavilion. 


the menacing side of the character as 
well. Harris’s Olaf will stop at nothing to 
get his hands on the Baudelaire fortune. 
Olaf is simultaneously comical and evil, 
a fantastic villain. Throughout the series 
Olaf dons many disguises in an attempt 
to steal the fortune. At first I thought 
that Harris was too comedic as the char- 
acter but he quickly won me over with 
his multi level performance. 

_ The Baudelaire children are played 
wonderfully by talented child actors who 
capture the intelligence, bravery, and 
spirit of the characters, but also show _ 
their fear and sadness over the loss of 
their parents and their new lives. Even 
the baby playing Sunny somehow feels 
perfectly cast in the role and manages to 
steal every scene that she is in. Another 
standout is Todd Freeman as the incom- 
petent Mr. Poe, the banker in charge of 
the Baudelaire estate who never seems to 
notice the danger of Count Olaf or the 
desperation of the Baudelaire’s. Guest 
stars such as Aasif Mandvi as the ec- 
centric but well meaning Uncle Monty, 
Alfre Woodard as the constantly terrified 
Aunt Josephine, and Catherine O’Hara 
as the villainous Dr. Georgina Orwell 
provide plenty of fantastic moments with 
their over the top performances. Mean- 
while the series is anchored by Patrick 
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There will be a dark entrance vesti- 


bule for visitors to get into the pavilion. 
According to Steve Smith, the director of 


- animal care and facilities management at 


ECHO. When families are leaving, there 
will be staff waiting at the end of the 
hallway to make sure that there are no 
stray butterflies hiding on the visitors. 
Buckley said that she loves working for 
ECHO because of their commitment to 
the environment that is “right outside 
the window.” 

“ECHO is a wonderful place because 
it provides opportunities for children to 
practice being scientists without them 
really being aware of it. It fosters ex- 
ploration and curiosity through games 
and activities, and I have noticed a lot 
of children really enjoying the chance — 
to explore and question everything,” 
Buckley said. 

This exhibit will give kate and 


college students, the opportunity to learn 


about the butterflies, the environment in 
which they live within, and the climate 
change in a unique and interactive way. 
‘The exhibit runs from Saturday to 
Monday, Sept. 4. The museum is open 
10 a.m. to 5p.m. all days of the week. @ 


more enjoyable 


Warburton narrating the series as Lem- 
ony Snicket himself who’s deep booming 
voice and woeful delivery of dialogue © 
makes the show feel-complete. 

In all regards, A Series of Unfortunate 
Events is a must watch series for every- 
one. The eight episode first season can be 
found on Netflix now.® — 





PHOTO COURTESY OF NETFLIX 


Pictured from left to right: Neil Pat- 


_ rick Harris as Count Olaf, Malina Weiss- 


man as Violet Baudelaire, Presley Smith 
as Sunny Baudelaire and Louis Hynes as 
Klaus Baudelaire. 
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abbyrajotte “It’s not whether you 
get knocked DOWN, it’s whether 
you get UP.”--Vince Lombardi 

osted by alumnae Abby Rajotte (‘16). 










cthibodeaus T This is Our city: city of SRORnOTonS. Also, | 
Goodell likes skim milk. 


Posted by Corey Thibodeau (‘19) while attending the victory parade in| 
Boston on Tuesday. 














YHames Aloisi (‘19) @jaloisié 


Realizing in the end you just made TB12 4 
weeks fresher for the Super Bow! 









organj221 comeback kids - 
osted by Morgan Johnston (19). Johnston left, Maddy 
Dobecki (19) and Brenna Galvin (19) right. 
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pmackdaddy bleed for TB12 #lesssgoo000 
osted by Paige MacKinnon (18). 
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riends gathered in an apartment in Residence Hall 4 to watch the game 
in their make-shift common room theatre. 
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If you would like your photo to be featured in this section, post y ae photos 
to o Facebook, Twitter and Instagram using # SMCDef fende 
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Freedom of the press, freedom of the people 


The role of informing you, the public, does not fall to 
government. Not in the United States of America. 

There's a reason for that. There’s a reason why jour- 
nalists are left with the task of sifting through landmines 
of paperwork and information and loopholes and gaps 
in the system-- we shouldn't be accountable to anyone, 
except to you, the citizens we serve. 

The purpose of journalism, at its heart, is to be the 
watchdog for our society. The First Amendment that 
grants freedom of the press was put in place to ensure 
democracy, effectively placing another check on our goy- 
ernment. 

To have that questioned, and our role as hubs of 
information and investigative research endangered by 
“alternative facts,” is deeply unsettling. 

It means that we have to work hard to find the cov- 
er-ups, the white lies and listen to the whispers about 
injustices while everyone else looks the other way. We 
have to take tips and listen to the gossip and then vet 
them for the truth. : 

More than that, we are tasked with checking ourselves 
and removing our bias. It’s an immense responsibility. 
It’s journalism. 

We know the press is incredibly flawed, but as the stu- 
dents placed in charge of The Defender we work towards 
good journalism that will engage the public. We wish 
to foster that building block of democracy on our own 
campus, developing readers and writers alike. 

It’s easy to see the holes and weak places in our me- 
dia-- just consider the initial shock of President Donald 
Trump’s recent election to many Americans. The predic- 
tions and polls various news organizations created got it 
wrong. 

The bias is clear in a number of news organizations as 
well, for instance FOX News. These organizations have 


particular slants to their reporting and commentary. It’s 
hard not to. Some people believe impartiality is impos- 
sible, something we shouldn't even attempt to achieve. 

Yet we do. We must, in fact, in order to truly report 
and to inform fairly. 

Beyond all of that, our news stations often fail to cover 
key stories, or twist content to fit their preferred view- 
point. Just look at how little international news Ameri- 
cans receive. It marks a gaping hole in the information 
we can access. As fewer newspapers sell, there are fewer 
and fewer foreign correspondents out there, all of whom 


We seek to keep this 
campus informed and keep 
conversations going about 

important topics. 


are now tasked with covering more. 

Given an impossible task journalists seek the truth, 
seek transparency, and seek to inform and to encourage 
conversation. 

Bob Woodward and Carl Bernstein, the journalists 
who broke Watergate, are legends because they did what 
every journalist dreams of doing -- to unearth a massive 
conspiracy, set justice in motion, make a monumental 
impact and inform us all. 

In the same vein we may think of Murray Marder, the 
journalist who covered Senator Joe McCarthy's hearings 
with numerous members of the Army. These were Army 
members McCarthy had accused of spying. Marder cov- 
ered the events and brought light to the fact that all of 


the accusations proved false. 


Among great journalists and members of the press 
who bring light to large scale issues, one may also consid- 
er Maureen Dowd. Her op-eds for The New York Times 
create discussion and satirize political issues. It’s a dif- 
ferent kind of writing, but informs and challenges the 
public’s views nonetheless. ‘ 

Few journalists live up to those golden standards, just 
like few activists go down in history and few doctors will 
find the cures to diseases. But we strive for those ideals 
and incorporate the motives that go along with them in 
our work regardless. 

At The Defender, we aspire to report with the accuracy 
and acuity of the greats, and do our best to avoid the 
pitfalls of the worst. 

We seek to keep this campus informed and keep con- 
versations going about important topics. 

But this isn’t all about our reporters and editors. Ac- 
tually it’s about us all. 

Democracy is a participation sport as you find out 
in some of this week’s articles. The press is‘no exception. 
Please write in letters to the editor, op-eds, etc. We want - 
to hear your voice. We want to generate discussion. 
There is no one side to any story, and we hope you find 
value in reliable publications, including and ce 
but not only, ours. @ 


KELSEY BODE 

& MADELINE HUGHES 
PRINT & ONLINE 
EXECUTIVE EDITORS 





Letter to the Editor 


A few days after Donald Trump moved into the 
White House, he issued an executive fiat imposing a 
“moratorium” on granting visas to human beings from 
certain nations—all of them predominantly Muslim. In 
addition, he also blocked many residents of this country 
from other nations from returning, began the process 
to build his wall on the Mexican border, and halted the 
resettlement of some refugees. Other elements of the 
order included a demand that colleges and universities 
with students and researchers from foreign countries in 
the United States provide the names of those individuals 
to the Department of Homeland Security. Furthermore, 
the order demanded the schools to provide the immigra- 
tion status of students in an effort to pinpoint undocu- 
mented students and deport them. 

Some schools responded to Trump's order by telling 
students who fit into this category that they would be 
studying the Trump order before designing a response. 
Other colleges and universities s began compiling lists 
to provide to the government. Still others refused to go 
along with the order. Foremost among the latter was the 
University of Michigan, telling its community that they 
would not abide with Trump’s order and that campus 
police would not turn over immigration information to 


DHS or its subsidiary agencies. 

In a time such as this, when the national govern- 
ment is intent on denying not only civil rights, but basic 
human rights to education, security in one’s person and 
non-discrimination, there is only one stance for a college 
like St. Michael’s to take. That stance is non-coopera- 
tion with orders and laws that would deny those rights. 
Furthermore, St. Michael’s began begin to put in place 
policies that would make the campus a sanctuary for 
those threatened by official forces intent on enforcing 
the policies inferred by Trump’s orders. 

St. Paul wrote: “For you were called to freedom, 
brothers and sisters; only do not use your freedom as an 
opportunity for self-indulgence... For the whole law is 
summed up in a single commandment, “You shall love 
your neighbor as yourself.” (Galatians 5:14) 

St. Michael’s can ill afford to do otherwise. @ 


RON JACOBS 
CIRCULATION SUPERVISOR 
AT THE DURICK LIBRARY 


MISSION 
STATEMENT 


We, the voice of St. Michaels Col- 
lege, strive to create high quality| 
journalism collected on a foundation 
of integrity. We represent the pulse 
of our campus by facilitating a fo- 
rum for informative, enlightening 
and thought-provoking conversation. 
Through in-depth reporting, accurate | 
storytelling and exceptional visuals, 
The Defender aims to professionally 
and ethically deliver the truth to our 
diverse audience. 





Email kbode@mail.smcvt. 
edu for information on the 
contribution process. 
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Complacency is our enemy 


By Kelsey Bode 
Print Executive Editor 


What can Americans do? 

An overarching sense has fallen over 
some citizens of the United States who 
held the popular vote in the latest presi- 
dential election that even if they march, 
protest, or speak out, their actions and 
words fall on deaf, billionaire presiden- 
tial ears. . 

Why march? Many people asked the 
individuals who participated in Women’s 
Marches around the world on Jan. 21. 
It’s not like by marching you can change 
who the president is. 

They're right. 

It’s hard to articulate why people 
march when it seems like the odds are 
stacked against them, when people can 
show up by the millions in cities from 
Washington D.C. to New York City to 
Boston, as well as around the world, and 
their chanting and footsteps and outrage 
and fear and desire to hope for some- 
thing better can be ignored by the leader 
of an increasingly less-free world. 

Our history as a nation is messy, 





“There 1s only the truth:” 


ugly, and full of corruption. It is also 
multifaceted, beautiful, full of freedoms 
seized and moments of victory. Our 
present is just as complex, just as ugly, 


just as full of hope for a better outcome. 


firm tug at the threads of human rights 
and the fabric of American society as a 
whole, many have tightened their grip. 
People march not because they cared less 
about racism, sexism, and nationalism, 





PHOTO BY KELSEY BODE 


Attendees of the Women’s March in Montpelier on Jan. 21 hold up a “black lives matter” 
sign while waiting for the march to begin outside Montpelier High School. 


Americans have been raising our voices 
since before we had even signed the 
Declaration of Independence, before 
were really even “American”. 

As Americans feel a more and more 


amongst other enormous issues at hand, 
three months ago, but because there is a 
renewed urgency today in response to an 
even more finite and legitimate threat. 
As a journalist covering the events of 


the problem with alternative facts 


By Karianne Shetter 
Contributing Writer 


Buzzzz. My overly-cheerful-for-11:00- 
p.m. light hummed annoyingly over 

my desk, illuminating a dense packet of 
Aristotelean physics. With an internal 
sigh, I attempted to sink into the rigid, 
yet standard, St. Michael’s desk chair 

— requisite equipment for any town- 
house — and reach for my pencil. Oddly 
enough, I came away with my phone in- 
stead, Facebook already loading beneath 
my thumb. 

Like any true college senior, I treated 
myself to a pre-homework social media 
break, because, you know, it was hard 
work getting all this stuff laid out. I did 
not see who updated their profile picture 
or receive any notifications, the same old 
frivolities that change, but don’t really 
change, no matter how often you check 
your phone. Instead, I read two headlines 
before I had to put down my phone. 

Bold, black text filled my screen. 
“Trump issues EPA media blackout and 


suspend’s agency’s grants,’ and “News 
Media, Target of Trump’s Declaration of 
War, Expresses Alarm.” Immediately, I 
felt my stomach turn. 

I feel sick because in his three weeks 
in office thus far, President Trump has 


palled that the career | am pursuing has 


been condemned by the man who is now 


leading my country. The man who sup- 
posedly wants Americans to succeed. The 
man who was elected in part for his stark 
commitment to “Make America Great 





“If you believe everything you read, don’t. 


Question everything.” 





decided that it is not enough for the 
United States to be engaged in the War 
on-Terror. It is not enough to currently 
be in conflict in Pakistan. Not enough to 
fight in Libya, Syria, Iraq, Nigeria, and 
Afghanistan, and subsequently suspend 
people from many of those nations from 
passing through our borders. It is not 
enough to build a wall along the south- 
ern edge of our nation. Now, we must 
fight yet another enemy. The American 
media. 


As a fledgling journalist, I am ap- 


Again.” How am I expected to succeed 


when this American has just been drafted 


into a war against the President of the 
United States? 

Even I cannot deny that in our 
tech-centric society, there is an unfortu- 
nate number of citizen journalists and 
political clickbait sources that provide 
unreliable information, at best. But 
never, in this world of dubious (but oh- 
so-clickable) news sources, has the phrase 
“alternative facts” described the founda- 
tion of American media. 


the last few weeks, it seems like Amer- 
ica has been asleep, perhaps, for a long 
time, and has only just woken up. The 
potential, immediate threat towards 
fundamental rights that people hold 
dear and rely on has jolted us awake and 
into action. We've been complacent, a 
deadly thing to democracy, freedom, 
and equality. 

Many feel a necessity to stand today, 
to announce to others and our commu- 
nities that Americans do care about one 
another, that there is a festering need in 
this country for honesty, and that people 
have a responsibility to do what they can 
to protect the rights of one another. 

Our lifeblood as a country has always 
been a keen desire to call for a better 
life, the life we have long envisioned of 
equality and freedom and happiness. It’s 
a dream that has brought immigrants 
to the United States for centuries, and 
will continue to do so. It’s a dream many 
Americans, and non-Americans, cherish. 

Without that hope for equality and 
freedom, without a legitimate right to 
the pursuit of happiness, we, frankly, are 
no longer American. And so we march, 
we protest, we call to action, we con- 
tinue to keep the dream alive-- it seems 
that that really is all that we can do. ® 


On January 22, Kellyanne Conway, 
counselor to the President, defended an 
inaccurate claim made by White House 
press secretary Sean Spicer on “Meet the 
Press.” In response to a Spicer’s report 
about the number of attendees at the 
Trump inauguration being called a false- 
hood by NBC’s Chuck Todd, Conway 
said, “You're saying it’s a falsehood, and 
Sean Spicer, our press secretary, gave 
alternative facts to that.” While trans- 
parency has always been a complaint 
for government, this may be the first 
administration to have faced those calls 
mere hours after its inauguration. 

There is no such thing as alternative 
facts. There is only the truth. It is the 
mission of reliable news media, like The 
New York Times, Wall Street Journal, 
Boston Globe, etc., to report the truth. 
Any good news consumer knows to dou- 
ble-check facts, and cross-research the 
unbelievable. If you believe everything 
you read, don't. Question everything. 
You might be surprised at what you find, 
both because the media may be wrong, 
but also because it is very often right. 
The media at large is not to blame for the 
Trump administration’s missteps. Here's 
looking at you, President Trump: if you 
need a scapegoat, look at the mirror, not 


at my major. @ 
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Hospitality abroad: 





Daou sere my country will ¥ 


By Madeline Hughes 
Executive Online Editor 


The moment I was introduced to Feiza, my host 
mother, she was simultaneously carrying a six-month 
old baby and trying to wrangle a two-and-a-half year 
old running through everyone’s legs, I didn’t know 
what I had gotten myself into. I greeted her with 
“a-salam-alaikum.” She replied “alaikum-salam,” kissing 
me on both cheeks and wrapping me in a big hug. I 
fumbled over the little Arabic I learned, clenching my 
Arabic notebook as a crutch for my failing awkward- 
ness. Little did I know how quickly my 
time with my host family would fly by. 

Last spring I studied abroad in Rabat, 
Morocco. ‘The Presidential Primary was still 
flooded with candidates. I never thought 
Donald Trump would become the Repub- 
lican nominee, let alone the President of 
the United States. Ten months later, one 
week into his presidency, Trump threw the country into 
turmoil with a series of executive actions, including his 
promised “Muslim Ban,” which has been challenged by 
a federal judge, temporarily rendering it ineffective until 
it can be ruled upon at a later date. 

A year ago I was welcomed with open arms by the 
people who are targeted by this ban; my host family was 
Muslim. My father was a devout Muslim who prayed 
five times daily. My mother wore hijab out of the house. 

The majority of Moroccans, 98 percent, identify as 
Muslim. Mosques are on every corner, the call to prayer 
rings out five times a day. It took some getting used 
to coming from a secular country, but it is one of the 
things I miss most. There was a profound sense of peace 
in the country where the religion seemed to be as much 
of a culture as a creed. 

The first weekend in Rabat my friends and I visited 
an art museum. After wandering around the exhibits 
my friends and I regrouped in the lobby, questioning 
what was next. A little Moroccan man in a suit and tie 
was standing nearby taking photos of us. When we all 
turned our heads to look at him he quickly introduced 
himself as Mehdi Qotbi, the President of the National 
Museum Foundation in Morocco. 

He was ecstatic American students were visiting his 
museum. He asked us about our time in Morocco so 
far. When we told him we were journalism students he 
even gave us his contact information in case he could be 
of any help further down the road. 

He also made sure to slip in the fact that we were 
welcomed in Morocco, and that Moroccans did not 
want to harm us. That sentiment shocked us at first, it 
had never even crossed our minds, but we realized that 
this was coming from the news of Donald Trump and 
his “Muslim Ban.” 

As the semester went on I faced more and more 
uncomfortable situations where I had to explain what 
was going on in American politics. I had conversations 


about religion with my host family where I explained 
that we did indeed have people of all religions and the 
majority of Americans welcomed people of all religions. 
In an interview with officials from the Moroccan Na- 
tional Human Rights Council, the question of Donald 
Trump becoming president was brought up in an eleva- 
tor ride that seemed to take years. 

As part of my journalism track my final project was 
on Syrian refugees’ reception in Morocco. Moroccans 
were welcoming, but the government was not. Though 
many had made it to Morocco, they were left in legal 
limbo of not being granted refugee status and the legal 


“I faced more and more uncomfortable 
situations where I had to explain what was 


going on in American politics.” 


papers need to work, travel and own property. 

I was meeting Syrian refugees with a friend. One 
woman stood outside of her home hanging laundry and 
she said that she just missed her washing machine from 
home. We came across a man, Riad Mustapha, who 
invited us into his home. He told us stories of how hard 
the refugee camps were, especially with Lebanon’s cold 
winter, and about their journey across North Africa, 
eventually making it to Morocco. His wife and two 
children made the trek with him leaving behind his 


Olme Kerenh oy Kerer-ate 
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three oldest children because it was too expensive. 

Another man I met, Ghassaan Abou Salehm, had 
been in Morocco since the 1980s after fleeing Syria in 
1971 for political reasons. With the recent issues he has 
been helping Syrians that made it to Morocco settle in 
and get the resources they need. We interviewed him 
for our project but as he talked I was lost, because it 
got heated and the translator couldn't keep up. Then 
Salehm turned to me, breaking from his Arabic to say 
“America, your country. Donald Trump, he refuses any 
Syrians in America, but in Canada the Prime Minister 
goes to the airport to welcome Syrians.” 

Caught off guard, I didn’t know what to 
say besides, “Not all Americans think like — 
that.” However, that didn’t mean much, nor 
should it. Trump garnered so much popu- 
larity because so many people have similar 
views, with no one from within his party re- 
ally standing up to this xenophobic rhetoric. 
, The people I met opened up, and shared 
their stories, even invited me into their homes. Conver- 
sations over mint tea and pastries lead to more friend- 
ships, and understanding of cultures from me to them, 
and them to me. The countless adventures I was invited 
on where people opened up to my friends and J are the 
everlasting treasures I have from my time abroad. 

There is nothing quite like the hospitality I got while 
in Morocco from people that were complete strangers. 

I’m heartbroken knowing that if they came to Amer- 
ica they wouldn't have the same. welcome. ® 





fer 
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Madeline Hughes, ’17, and her host mother Feiza (left) and her host brother Abdessamad (right) dressed up for the 
end of the semester celebration at Hughes’ school in Rabat, Morocco in April 2016. She lived with her host family in 
the Medina for two and a half months during her time in Rabat. 


Top: Photo of Rabat, Morocco’s skyline. 
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SMC student welcomed abroad despite concerns 


Audrey Sinclair 
Contributing Writer 


uring my first week living in 

Trastevere, a neighborhood 

in Rome, I took baby steps 

into the new culture. Vis- 
iting local bars for a coffee or stopping 
into the supermarket in an attempt to 
grocery shop for a couple meals felt like 
a huge task, but it presented me with op- 
portunities to get to know my neighbors 
and learn if they really were so different 
from myself. 

After visiting the cafe situated below 
my apartment enough times to feel 
relaxed next to its intimidatingly large 
pastry case and lengthy drink menu, I 
began to make conversation with the 
bartender. These conversations were 
brief, but warm. Despite the language 
barrier cutting our conversations short, 
his wide grin and friendly attitude al- 
lowed me to feel welcome in a way I was 
afraid I wouldn't be able to. 

“Caffé, and... is this Nutella?” I 

asked, pointing to a pastry stuffed with a 
chocolate filling. 

“Oh yeah,” said the bartender with a 
smile. He snatched up the pastry from 
the case with metal tongs and presented 
the snack on a plate for me, then clicked 
his tongs at me and grinned. 

“Grazie,” I said with a chuckle, and 





turned my attention to savoring the treat 
in front of me. It’s easy to blow off this 
type of interaction in my home _ town, 
as my head is usually in a cloud of stress 
and worry, and everyone else’s is, too. At 
home, I work at a gas station with a deli 
and coffee shop in it, where it is my job 
to make sure everyone gets in and out of 
the store and back on the road as quickly 
as possible. I rarely have conversations 
with guests. 

My visits to coffee bars and sandwich 
shops couldn't be more different here. 
Even if I don’t have the nerve to strike 
up a conversation with my server, I 
can count on there being other patrons 
beside me exchanging a few words. Being 
in the atmosphere of friendly, natural 
chatter allows me to realize that there are 
still places in the world that are kind to 
strangers and warm to guests. Maybe it’s 
not the foreign cultures that are exclusive 
and cold. Maybe it’s my own. 

I thought my semester studying 
abroad in Rome would be impossible. 
After being surrounded by news in the 
United States and gossip stereotyping 
other cultures and using them as an easy 
target for blame of our problems, one 
could expect a visit to a foreign country 
to be as effortless as to a trip to Mars. 
However, spending these past few weeks 
in Rome has felt natural. 

From the food to the fashion, I am 
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surrounded by beauty too big to fit into 
these sentences and immersed into small, 
wholesome moments of inclusion with 
strangers that feel too delicate to try to 
grasp on to, fearing I might shatter the 
moment like glass. Spending a short time 
in a place far from home has reassured 
me that underneath all of the violence, 
inequality, and injustices plaguing the 
world, good people still exist and these 
good people will still be here tomorrow. 
I worried endlessly about my first 
time traveling to a country that is 
separated from my own by an ocean. 
Surely, the culture would be different, 
and so would the people. I had no idea 
what to expect, other than that it would 
be, simply, different. People told me it 
might even be dangerous. In the weeks 
leading up to my departure, a ball of 
anxiety settled in my gut as if I had 
somehow swallowed a rock. Witnessing 
the then-President-Elect, now-President 
riding a campaign of fear and hate left 
me feeling unsure if this trip was a good 
idea at all. A man so embarrassing and 
unjust encouraging millions of people 
to use patriotism as an excuse to hate 
those who are different and other than 
ourselves mixed with other countries 
rolling their eyes and turning their backs 
on America seemed like a certain recipe 
for disaster. I anticipated four months 


of walking around with my gut full of 
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anxiety, weighing me down. 

Instead, the Italians have accepted 
me as one of their own with open arms 
and rich cups of coffee. My shame and 
travel anxiety no longer plague me. I 
know that when I go to the bar down- 





PHOTO COURTESY OF AUDREY SINCLAIR 


Audrey Sinclair, 18. poses for a picture 
in Florence, Italy. 


stairs, the bartender will serve me with 
pleasure and the other patrons will make 
a space for me at the counter, whether I 
know how to speak Italian or not. @ 
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Holiday Haze: What’s the Deal with the Academic Calendar? 


By Jonathan Norton 
Opinion Editor 


f the countless weird quirks that 
separate St. Michael’s from oth- 
er schools, there are none more 


mysterious than the academic calendar. It 
would appear that St. Michael’s has some 
sort of vendetta against granting federal 
holidays off, opting instead to pick a 
random day that suits their fancy. For in- 
stance, instead of celebrating President's 
Day with the rest of the country on Feb- 
ruary 20, we have the previous Monday 
off. This unorthodox schedule definitely 
has its perks, such as getting an entire 
month off for winter break, but when it 
comes to lining up vacations with friends 
and families back home, it can be a real 
pain. In order to get to the bottom of 
this, I decided to talk to the guy directly 
involved in creating the academic calen- 
dar, David Barrowclough. 

Barrowclough is the head of the 
Registrar's office, where one of his many 
responsibilities is to draft up an aca- 
demic calendar for the next couple years 
and send it off to Academic Affairs for 
approval. “Ideally, we want 15 weeks of 
class and 70 class days per semester,” he 
said, “We try to have a roughly equal 
amount of week days, which means we 
have to move around some holidays if 
it disrupts the amount of Mondays in a 
semester.” 

Fair enough, but why is it so im- 
portant to have an equal amount of each 
week day? Turns out, it has a lot to do 
with the way classes are scheduled. “A 


lot of classes, especially science classes, 
have lab times on Friday or Monday, so 
holidays that land on those days might 
throw those teachers off. We try to 
spread out days off to account for that.” 
I found myself wondering 
about the implications of running the 
calendar this way. It may be convenient 
for class times, but does the calendar 
have students’ best interests at heart? 
I ran into Valentina Rojas, a senior 
Political Science major, who was more 
than happy to tell me about her take on 
the academic calendar, “I just don’t get 
why we don’t have federal holidays like 
MLK Day or Veteran’s Day off when 
the rest of the country does.” So I once 
again reached out to Barrowclough. 
“Saint Michael’s College has a history of 
holding classes on Martin Luther King 
Day — it is typically a day of fruitful 
classroom discussion and an academic 
convocation.” 

I was also curious as to how profes- 
sors feel about the academic calendar, 
so I reached out to Professor Millwood, 
a Psychology Professor with two young 
boys. “On the whole, the academic 
calendar has been inconvenient for me,” 
Millwood said, “Spring break falls in the 
middle of my kids’ breaks, which can be 
a challenge.” On days in which Mill- 
wood’s children have a day off that she 
doesn't, she often has to hire a babysitter, 
or even take them to work with her. 

According to Barrowclough, “Mak- 
ing the academic calendar can be both 
frustrating and interesting. Spring break 
is especially hard to plan, as we're aware 


——_ 


A Call to Action 


By Sophia Adams 
Contributing Writer 


really mattered. I thought coming 

to college was my opportunity to 
be with others who care and want to 
make the world a better place. I ran for 
president of the class of 2018 in my first 
three weeks of my first year, because I 
thought we could do just that. I wanted 
to give back to the community I heard 
about during the admissions process and 
that I had anticipated being a part of all 
summer. I realized just last semester how 
many of us pretend to embody those ide- 
als of C.O.U.N.T,, but never actually act 
on those principles that are supposed to 
be the foundation of our “community.” 
I am disappointed in myself; I am disap- 
pointed in us. 
Are we really that self-centered? 
Could one of you actually write “Make 
America White Again” on a migrant 


[= thought that caring was what 


justice poster in an academic building? 
Could people really not attend any of the 
incredible, cultural, and unique events 
put on by the efforts of our students and 
staff, simply because they want to stay in 
and drink cheap beer on a Friday night? 
Could I really not support those who feel 
unsafe on campus because I was too busy 
being busy? 

Wow. That says a lot about what we pri- 
oritize. We just elected a president who 
put out numerous controversial executive 
orders that have left many feeling hope- 
less. Did you vote? Did you seriously 
consider the platforms of each candidate? 
I sincerely believe that there is good 
intention in all of our hearts; however, I 
see a deep chasm being formed between 
different political ideologies, socioeco- 
nomic status, race, sex, and sexuality. 

On campus, this hatred, alienation, and 
lack of community is an issue. People 
don’ see that their lack of participa- 

tion and involvement in stepping up to 
understand their privilege is detrimental, 
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Martin Luther King, Jr. Day 


that many professors have children 
whose breaks might not match up. We 
try to take these things into account, but 
it’s impossible to please everyone.” 

At the end of the day, I’m left feeling 
conflicted about St. Michael's 
weird academic calendar. On one hand, 
everything Barrowclough told me 
provided rational explanations for the 
choices in days off. On the other hand, it 
seems like the holiday schedule can be a 
real hassle for some students and profes- 


both to the reputation of our college 
and the well-being of members of our 
community. 

We don’t need to let this chasm of un- 
derstanding define our society. I believe 
that we really do care about each other 
and want to understand each other. I 
think we want to work to grow into 
more compassionate and empathetic 
people, but we have to try harder. We 
need to talk to each other even if we 
raise our voices and get upset. We have 
to be mature enough to have difficult 
conversations. Change your attitude 

to include those that you can so easily 
overlook. Not just because it looks good 
on a resume, but because you care about 
someone else’s well-being. We think 
we're preparing ourselves to take on this 
complicated world by just sitting back 
and staying in our comfortable zones. 
In reality, we aren't going anywhere. We 
are stuck in our convenient bubbles and 
contributing to the indifference that lead 
our country and our community to the 
difficult place it is in right now. 

Wake up. 





IMAGE BY ANGELA MCPARLAND 


sors, and most people are in the dar 
about why they have to come to school 
on a federal holiday. There's definitely 
some room for improvement, so may- 
be it’s up to us to reach out and let the 
school administration know how we feel 
about the academic calendar.@ _ 


“When you walk 
across the stage on 
commencement day, 
will you be proud of 
the person you grew _ 

into at school?” 





We have the privilege to attend a liberal 


__ arts college that is supposed to challenge 


us. Challenge us to expand our-minds’ 
and our hearts to include those from 
different perspectives. 

I want to leave you with a couple of 
questions. When you walk across the 
stage on commencement day, will you 
be proud of the person you grew into at 
school? Will you know the people sitting 
around you? Will you know you made 
an honest effort to burst your bubble? 

I believe the future of our country and 
our community rests on us answering yes 
to all of those questions. ® 
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Melanie Castillo, 18, with “Not Kings America”, a triptych made from recycled materials, 
at the Junior Art Show on Friday in the McCarthy Gallery. 


PHOTOS BY EMMA RIPPE 
McCarthy Gallery. 


Deirdre McPhee, ’19, with her pwhotographs at the Junior Art Show on Friday in the 


~ What If We Lost Art? 


By Abigal Bowie 
Arts Editor 


he “fine arts” are more closely 
related to having a skill and the 
creativity to make things with that 
skill; such as painting, stitching, 
drawing, pottery, playing guitar, or wacting. 
Art is not just hanging up in museums; it is 
everywhere, It is the music you listen to and 
the clothes that you wear. If all that disap- 
peared from the world, what would there be? 

Perhaps a better question would be what 
would happen if we lost the creativity that 
goes along with art? Art is in advertisements 
that we see everyday. Art classes open the door 
to learning about the creativity that goes into 
such things. 

Last semester, there was a proposal to get 
rid of the art requirement for the Liberal 
Studies Curriculum, however it did not go 
through but, you have to wonder if it had, 
how would the decision affect the future 
of our institution? St. Michael’s College 
is widely known as a Liberal Arts College, 
which allows students to graduate as well 


rounded individuals; having been required 
to take classes outside of their major. As a 
Spanish major, I have used the curriculum to 
take math, science, art, and religion classes. 

I have also developed a new found love for 


certain subjects such as religion and the arts. — 


The fine art requirement covers anything from 
painting and drawing, sculpture, theater, and 
music. 

Will Mentor, associate professor of Fine 
Arts at St. Michael’s College, describes the 
importance of a Liberal Studies Curriculum. 
“Liberal arts are deeply important now,” said 
Mentor. “Taking four years of your life and 
studying the individuality and connectedness 
between subjects, I consider that to be one of 
the most practical things you can do now. You 
create critical skills”. 

We all know the struggle of taking a class 
that we do not particularly enjoy. Art can be 

- frustrating to some people just like math or 
science can be frustrating. Art classes have al- 
ways been different than other classes because 
you do play with your own creative ideas and 
anything can happen. Whereas in a science or 
math class you are working toward a set goal. 


Brian Collier, assistant professor of Fine Arts 
at St. Michael’s College, stated that if we lost 
the art requirement, “if they do not want to 
take it, then they won't take it.” Having found 
an appreciation for art in my junior year of 
high school at the second school I attended, I 
can agree exposure is key. 

At the first high school I attended, there 
was no art requirement, so I did not take 
it. Then when I transferred to another high 
school, I needed to take an art class. That 
began a journey and I ended up taking many 
art classes and have since continued them. 
The first year at my new school, I took three 
art electives; drawing, painting, and sculp- 
ture. These courses helped open my eyes to 
the creative world. Then the next year I took 
more advanced drawing classes and art history 
courses. Here at St. Michael’s, I have taken a 
drawing class and all the Art History courses 
that are offered. While I did not choose to 
continue my studies in making art, I was still 
learning about it and how important it really 
is. After taking my final Art History class at 
St. Michael’s, Art Since 1960, I see art every- 
where.® 














Lindsey Baldwin, ’17, “Bath Tub”, Black Thread on Muslin. 


Liam Rademacher, 19, “Wild”, Water Color, 


From left to right: Heaven Chartier, '18, “Pineapples”, Photography. 
Sophia Caravella, ’18, “Untitled”, Photoshop. 
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HIGHLIGHTS ACROSS WINTER SPORTS 


By Lance Reynolds & Matt Fournaris 
News & Sports Editor/Staff Writer 


Record-breaking milestones and 
teams in tournament contention high- 
light a positive season for the St. Mi- 
chael’s winter sports teams. Here is a look 
at how each team is faring: 

Alpine Ski: 

For the first time in modern Eastern 
Intercollegiate Ski Association (EISA) 
history the St. Michael’s men’s alpine ski 
team took first place at an event. 

Thanks to the trio of Guillaume 
Grand 719 (2nd), Mathias Grimsrud 
"18 (5th), and Danny Duffy ’19 (6th) 
claiming finishes in the top six, the Pur- 
ple Knights won the Giant Slalom at the 
Vermont Carnival in Stowe on Saturday. 

Anna Willassen ’20 also etched her 
name into the St. Michael’s alpine skiing 
record books during the carnival, with an 
overall silver medal showing in Friday’s 
slalom, a women’s program best. 

To no one’s surprise, the Grand 
siblings continue to dominate on the 
slalom. Guillaume placed second overall 
at three straight carnivals for the men, 
while sister Meggane ‘18 consistently 
grabbed either first place or second place 
for the women’s team during the first 
three weeks of the season - coming 
in first during the first two weekends of 
the season, and placing second on the 
team at Stowe this past weekend. With 
three weekends left in the regular season, 
the siblings look bound to make another 
appearance at the NCAA Champion- 
ships in early March. 

The team travels to Dartmouth, NH 
this weekend to compete in the Dart- 
mouth Carnival. 

Men’s Ice Hockey: 





After a one-year hiatus from postseason 
action, the men’s ice hockey team is 
heading back to the NE10 tournament. 
The Purple Knights (8-14-2 overall) fin- 
ished their NE10 portion of their regular 
season schedule with a 4-1 record, earn- 
ing the No. 2 seed and a home semifinal 
game set for Feb. 18. 

Junior forward Eric Salzillo has re- 
corded 9 goals and 14 assists to lead the 
team with 23 points, while sophomore 
forward Sam D’Antuono sits one back 
with 22 points. 

Senior forward Connor Mitchell be- 
came the 14th player in history to appear 
in 100 games for the program, last Friday 
at UMass-Boston. 

Off the ice, seniors Danny Divis and 


Justin McKenzie, the co-creators of Hope 
Happens Here, which promotes mental 
health awareness and wellness among 
college students, were recently named 
finalists for the 2017 Hockey Humani- 





i 
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of 24th ranked Southern New Hamp- 
shire, Bonds pulled down 21 rebounds, 
to go along with 28 points — his 15th 
double-double of the season. The 21. 
rebounds bring him to 1,044 rebounds, 





(Above) Guillaume Grand has been tops on the men’s alpine ski team so far this season. 


(Bottom Left) Connor Mitchell, 117. 


tarian Award, an award given annually to 
collegiate hockey student-athletes who 
make notable contributions to their com- 
munities through volunteerism. 

The team hosts Norwich Saturday at 
Cairns Arena for senior day. 

Women’s Basketball: 

Surpassing their win total from last 
year on Jan. 21, The Purple Knights 
(11-10 overall) seemed destined for the 
NE10 playoffs when they rattled off 7 
wins during a 9 game stretch, but they 
dropped their next three contests, finding 
themselves against the wall entering early 
February. 

However, first-year guard Brianna 
Purcell came through with a career 
high 20 points in last Saturday's 79-67 
win against Southern New Hampshire, 
keeping the Purple Knights in the thick 
of NE10 tournament contention, with a 
9-7 record in conference play. To qualify 
for the tournament, teams must com- 
pile a top-five record in their respective 
division. St. Michael’s sits tied for third 
with Assumption and Stonehill in the 
Northeast, with five games remaining on 
their regular season slate. 

Junior guard Leah Spencer paces the 
team, averaging 15.0 points per game, 
while sophomore forward Sam Delaney 
boasts an 11.4 point per game average. 
Senior guard Indira Evora sits 21 points 
shy of the 1,000 point mark, she would 
become the 20th player in program his- 
tory to reach the milestone. 

Men’s Basketball: 

Senior forward Matt Bonds continues 
to make his mark for the men’s team (5- 
16 overall), reaching the upper-echelons 
of NE10 history. During Saturday's upset 


which is tied for fifth in NE10 history. 

Bonds is averaging 22.5 points per 
game and 12.6 rebounds per game. 
Sophomore guard Levi Holmes and 
senior guard David Sullivan are also aver- 
aging double digit points per game 
at 15.0 and 10.1, respectively. 

Swimming & Diving: 

While the records show that it has 
been an average season, there is plenty 
going on under the surface of the St. 
Michael’s swim team. 

Lindsay McNall, ’17, set the school 
record earning her 100th career win 
against St. Lawrence University on Jan. 
29. During the fall semester, Athletic 
Communications Director Josh Kessler 
brought it to Lindsay’s attention that 
she was nearing her 100th win, already 
having 94. This was when she realized 
that she had beat the previous record set 
by Eileen Maloney, ’12. 

Meanwhile, sophomore Patty Kohn is 


second in wins with 18 for the women, 
who are 5-3 overall. 

On the men’s side (2-5), sophomore 
Pat Thornton and first-year Connor 
Hopkins are tied for the team lead in 
wins with 13. Thornton leads the team in 
individual wins with 10, while Hopkins 
has one more relay win at 4. 

The teams compete next weekend in. 
the NE-10 Championships at Southern 
Connecticut State University. 

Nordic Skiing: 

The trio of senior Torin La Liberte 
and sophomores Liam Schmelzle and - 
Aaron Deeter have all claimed the top 
three placements for the Purple Knights 
in each of the team’s three carnivals, to 
date. 

Schmelze had an impressive showing 
during the Vermont Carnival at Trapp 
Family Lodge in Stowe in the freestyle 
sprint, recording a team’s season high 
placement of 38, among 84 finishers. 
On the women’s side, junior Emma 
Barnes, sophomore Amy Duclos and 
first-year Aimee Sala rounded out the 
team’s top three last weekend at the same 
carnival as the men. Senior Julia Snyder 
has also recorded top-three placements 
for the team in three events so far this 
season. 

The squad competes Oak Hill Cross 
Country Center in Dartmouth, NH this 
weekend. 

Women’s Hockey: 

With a goal in last Friday's contest 
against Manhattanville, senior forward 
Erin Dwyer became the ninth player 
in her program's history with 50 career 
points. 

The Purple Knights (3-17 overall) 
picked up three wins in a four game 
stretch during January, with an 8-2 victo- 
ry against Nichols being their biggest win 
of the season. 

The team travels to Plymouth State 
Friday. 





PHOTO BY MATT FOURNARIS 
Lindsay McNall, ‘17. 
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Indira Evora (left), ‘17, and Tomi Akinpetide (right), 18, share a smile pe: picture iden before the 
start of the 2016-2017 season. 


Dynamic duo lead Knights into tourney contention 


The Purple Knights will honor Evora 
on Saturday, Feb. 18 in their senior game 
against Assumption at 1:30 p.m. 


By Jackie McLavey 
Staff Writer 


Indira Evora and Tomi Akinpetide, 
the co-captains of the St. Michael’s 
- women’s basketball team, felt a sense 
of determination when the team was 
pegged to finish last in the 2016-17 NE- 
10 preseason poll. 

Their leadership both on and off the 
court has allowed the Purple Knights 
to enjoy a season that no one but the 
captains expected. With five games left 
on the team’s regular season slate, it has 
surpassed their record from last year and 
places the team in the thick of NE-10 
tournament contention, with a 9-7 mark 
in conference play as of Feb. 6. 

“Having that [rank] in the back of 
our minds, we set out to prove people 
wrong,” said Evora, the senior starting 
guard. “We have nothing to lose; they 
already ranked us last. Playing hard every 
_ game puts more hope on our side.” 

Fourth year head coach Shannon 
Kynoch has been present throughout 
- Evora and Akinpetide’s careers. As the 
team continues to shut down the confer- 
ence’s preconceived assumptions, Kynoch 
sees her team’s success this season stem- 
ming from the work ethic of Evora —_ 
Akinpetide - her two captains. 

“They don't take a day off. They work 
hard every single day,” Kynoch said. 
“They have been central in getting 12 
women bought into what we're trying to 
do as a program.” 

Junior starting forward Leah Spencer, 
18, agrees with her head coach. 

“(Evora and Akinpetide) do a great 
job of keeping us together,” Spencer said. 
“J think the team chemistry has played a 
lot into our success this year.” 

This season, Evora is third on the 
team in scoring, averaging 9.0, while 


put in on the court, a harmonic bond 
between the co-captains is constantly 
present. 

“Even on the court, if we're not on 


Akinpetide is putting up 4.8 points per 
game. ; 

The co-captains contribute the team’s 
success this season to embracing their 
teammates’ charisma, as they provided 
a philosophy of individuality and glee 
within with a team-based environment. 

“T think we're just fun,” Akinpetide 
said. “The team is comfortable being 
themselves, whereas in the past I feel 


6@ “They don’t take a day off. They 
work hard every single day. They have 


the same team during practice drills, we 
miss each other,” Akinpetide said. 
Akinpetide, who has a year left of playing 
eligibility, plans to continue to enforce 
the family-like culture in the 2017-2018 
season. 


_been central in sete 12 women 
bought into yual we re yane to do 


as a program.” 
-Shannon Kynoch 
Women’s Basketball Head Coach 


like that lacked. We accept everyone's 
personality. We love when people are 
themselves around us because we like to 
be ourselves around our teammates, too.” 

During the recruitment process prior 
to the 2013-2014 season, Kynoch, who 
was the assistant coach at the time, had 
no doubt in her mind that Evora and 
Akinpetide would become the friends 
and leaders that they are today. 

When Evora and Akinpetide first 
met, Kynoch’s impressions became a 
reality. 

“They were just inseparable,” Kynoch 
said as she reflected on her players’ first 
year with the program, her first as a head 
coach. “I’m a big believer that everything 
happens for a reason, and I think that 
those two just clicked.” 

From sharing living quarters for four 
years, to the countless hours of work 





Photo By Moa Natcheji 
Tomi Akinpetide, 18, in a game 
against Merrimack on Feb. 1. 
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Indira Evora, ’17, drives past a defender in a game against Adelphi on Jan. 7. 
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The DJ 


Photo Column by Liam Rademacher 
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tis 7 p.m. ona Friday night. Cam- 
pus is starting to scatter within the 
top floor of Dion in anticipation 
of the Madaila show, the first in a 
three-part concert series put on by the 
Student Association. In the hour before 
the headliner, DJ Stephen Scarangella, 
"18, feeds the excitement of the night by 
laying down loud tracks and energized 
beats. The spacious Roy room is dim, lit 
only by the vibrant splashes of light from 
the stage, where Scarangella performs. 
In the world of the DJ, the setup 
is everything. On the stage in the Roy 
room stands Stephen’s station: a wood- 
en table with his Macbook and sound 
controller, a large electronic box with 
a collection of flashing buttons, slid- 
ers, and knobs. Through these controls 
comes the audio manipulation. As the 
sound pounds from the speakers in the 
room, Scarangella’s hands move across 
the controls, adjusting every little slider 
and knob at the exact moment to pro- 
duce the exact sound he wants. 
Scarangella had to sell his previous 
audio controller, along with a remix 


deck, in order to purchase the controller 
he has now. The purchase was worth it: 
“This board has two remix decks built in, 
as well as easy Stems compatibility.” 
Stems is a program that allows the DJ to 
divide a track into four different parts, 
allowing for easier mashups and remixes. 

Different venues mean different at- 
mospheres. At his paid gigs, Scarangella 
has less personal freedom in his music 
selection, and the atmosphere tends to be 
more tame. 

More often than not, Scarangella can 
be found mixing upbeat tracks at unpaid 
weekend parties on campus, where the 
atmosphere is much more energized. 
Electronic dance music, or EDM, is 
Scarangella’s favorite genre to play, and is 
a popular genre for college parties. These 
shows may be unpaid, but for Scaran- 
gella, the value is in the music and the 
experience. “I enjoy playing at parties 
because everyone is usually much more 
lively and into the types of music that I 


like to play.” @) 






































The Art Of... is a recurring photo column for The Defender that features a different art form with 
each publication. 


The DJ is the fourth of the series, a full gallery of images can be found at defender.smcvt.edu 






